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punish the Dutch for their neutrality by settling in
Belgium's favour some of the complicated disputes
over waterways or even by handing over Dutch
Limburg and Dutch Flanders. Great Britain, the
United States, and France, however, had no such
intention, and it seemed that Dutch neutrality during
the war had succeeded. The Dutch had undergone
economic hardships from the blockade and counter-
blockade, but they had been spared what the Belgians
had suffered. They did, however, at this time depart
from their policy of neutrality by becoming members
of the League of Nations. The League was intended
to be not an alliance against any state but a general
association of states; and its attempt to organize
European security offered the same promise to the
Dutch as to the rest of Europe.
In the twenty years which followed the League, as
an organization for European security, gradually broke
down. The Dutch in League matters took the same
general line as the other "small western and northern
states. From a very early stage their confidence in
collective security was qualified by anxiety for them-
selves. After the remilitarization of the Rhineland and
the breakdown of sanctions against Italy these small
Powers lost faith in the League's ability to protect
them and by 1938 the Dutch Government, with others,
no longer held itself bound either to take part in col-
lective action or to permit the passage of troops which
were to enforce the Covenant. This was a full return
to the old policy of neutrality; but neutrality now did
not seem to mean such complete isolation as that of
1914-18. In the first place, Belgium, which had been
released in 1919 from its obligatory neutrality, had in
1935 abandoned its policy of alliance with France and
announced a neutrality policy on the Dutch model;
so that Holland would not stand alone but would have
another neutral as neighbour, Secondly, these two